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NDOUBTEDLY the most prominent philosophical movement 

of present-day Germany is Phenomenology, of which Pro- 

fessor Husser] is the founder and leader. It is not a unified ‘‘school’’ 
in point of doctrine, but is due rather to the personal teaching and 
influence of Husserl. The development of the school has been de- 
termined mainly, until recently, by the development of Husserl’s 
own thought. Beginning as a disciple of Brentano, whose Psy- 
chology from an Empirical Standpoint has remained a permanent 
influence on him, Husser] elaborated his earliest philosophical stand- 
point in the Philosophy of Arithmetic (1891). Mathematical in- 
terests naturally led over to problems concerning the foundations of 
logic, and to the publication in 1901 of the Logical Investigations, 
the first volume of which contains a repudiation and refutation of 
‘*Psychologism.’’ This work represents a realistic-ontological man- 
ner of investigation, although Husserl later reinterpreted these in- 
vestigations in the light of his systematically formulated phenomeno- 
logical method, which leads on to the track of idealism. In its 
original version it is one of the great landmarks in the study of the 
foundations of logic. These investigations, and particularly those 
relating to ‘‘intentional’’ or meaningful experience, were extended 
by his studies of inner time-consciousness (1905-1910), which have 
recently been published under the title Lectures on the Phenomenol- 
ogy of Time-Consciousness.1 The central theme of the lectures is 
‘‘the temporal constitution of pure sense-data and the self-constitu- 
tion of the ‘phenomenological time’ which is basic to such consti- 
tution.’’ Following these studies a definite transition to idealism 
was made, as seen in the Ideas concerning Pure Phenomenology 
(1913), in which work much attention is devoted to method. The 
final period of Husserl’s development has led to the formulation of 
an absolute system of philosophy, his First Philosophy. The diver- 
sity of standpoints and interests among his disciples is due largely 
to their failure or refusal to develop along with him; and latterly 
1Edmund Husserl, Vorlesungen zur Phéainomenologie des inneren Zeit- 


bewusstseins herausgegeben von Martin Heidegger (Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie 
und phainomenologische Forschung, Vol. IX, Halle, 1928). 
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some of the younger phenomenologists, such as Heidegger, have 
shown evidence of independence in starting out on new paths. 

In keeping with the pretensions of a system of philosophy Hus- 
serl sought to establish the phenomenological method as an absolute 
or presuppositionless and certain method, which he introduces into 
his studies of time-consciousness. Whether this is a later addition 
is not stated, but that might well be the case, since the requirements 
of the later system are not involved on the purely descriptive level 
of consciousness. There are at least two senses in which the term 
‘*phenomenology’’ has been used: (1) In a narrower sense, as pure 
‘‘eidetic’’ or essential psychology, or that discipline which had been 
sought formerly by the exponents of empirical psychology and theory 
of knowledge; (2) in a wider sense, as transcendental phenomenol- 
ogy or First Philosophy, in which all sciences are supposed to be 
rooted.?, The lectures on inner time-consciousness obviously belong 
to the former, although the peculiarly fundamental nature of 
phenomenological time and Husserl/s insistent use of his method 
of the ‘‘elimination of transcendences’’ give them direct significance 
for his First Philosophy. 

In the introduction to the work on time-consciousness Husserl 
defines the problem of time as seen from his standpoint. It will per- 
haps be best to follow his account closely, since his method requires 
that one abandon the ‘‘natural’’ attitude, in which one’s view is 
directed at or to the object as an independently existing thing. Al- 
though time is probably the best known of all things, its adequate 
understanding is very difficult, and must include placing objective 
time and subjective time-consciousness in their proper relationship 
to one another and the explanation of how temporal objectivity, and 
hence individual objectivity in general, can be ‘‘constituted’’ in 
subjective time-consciousness. Husserl’s purpose is the phenomeno- 
logical analysis of time-consciousness, which requires the complete 
exclusion of all assumptions and convictions concerning objective 
time or transcendent existence. ‘‘Objectively’’ every experience, 
as well as every real being, may have its place in the one and only 
objective time, which therefore includes the experience of the per- 
ception of time and the idea of time itself. It might be of interest 
to determine the objective time of an experience, or to compare the 
estimates of time-intervals with real time intervals. But these are no 
problems for phenomenology. The real thing, the real world, is no 
phenomenological datum, and neither is world time, or the time of 
nature in the sense of natural science and also of psychology as the 
natural science of the psychical. Now it might appear to the reader, 
when Husser] speaks of the analysis of time-consciousness or of the 


2Cf. Farber, Phenomenology as a Method and as a Philosophical Disci- 
pline (University of Buffalo Studies, 1928). 
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temporal character of objects of perception, memory, and anticipa- 
tion, as if he had already assumed objective time and then only 
studied the subjective conditions of the possibility of time perception 
and of real knowledge of time. But what he professes to take over is 
not the existence of a world time, the existence of a thingish duration, 
and the like, but rather appearing time and appearing duration as 
such. These are regarded as being absolutely given, since doubting 
them would be meaningless: the external objects may or may not 
exist in truth, but the appearances themselves are indubitable. An 
existing time is assumed in the realm of appearances, but that is not 
the time of the experiential world, it is the immanent time of the 
stream of consciousness. Thus there is an essential change from the 
contingent realm of transcendence to the ‘‘certain’’ realm of im- 
manence. The evidence that we have for the fact that the conscious- 
ness of a tone or melody exhibits a succession is given as an example 
of such inner certainty ; it is such that all doubt or denial would ap- 
pear meaningless. This is the basic distinguishing character of the 
phenomenological field of description, to which Husserl attains by 
means of a systematic elaboration of the Cartesian method of doubt, 
which requires the elimination of all transcendent existence. Ob- 
jective space and time, and with them the world of real things and 
occurrences, are all examples of transcendent entities which must 
be ‘‘eliminated’’ and ‘‘bracketed’’ if a descriptive science of pure 
immanence is to be realised.® 

Beginning with the field of cognition as such, it is then the task 
of the phenomenologist to describe its content and trace the ‘‘con- 
stitution’’ of objectivity in it. Suppose that we look at a piece of 
chalk; we close and open our eyes. Then we have two perceptions, 
although we say that we see the same chalk twice. The contents of 
our experience are separated temporally, but there is no separation 
in the object, which persists as the same. Thus there is duration on 
the side of the object, and change in the phenomenon. The ex- 
perienced content is ‘‘objectivated,’’ and then ‘‘the object is con- 
stituted out of the material of the experienced contents through 
meaningful apprehension.’’ But the object is not merely the sum 
or complex of these ‘‘contents,’’ which do not enter into it at all; 
it is more than content and other than it. The objectivity belongs 
to ‘‘experience’’ and in fact to the unity of experience; expressed 
phenomenologically, ‘‘the objectivity is not constituted in the 
‘primary’ contents (i.e., sensed contents), but rather in the char- 
acters of meaningful apprehension and in the laws which belong to 

3 Thus Husserl states (p. 482): ‘‘The phenomenology which I had in mind 
in the ‘Logical Investigations’ was the phenomenology of experiences in the 


sense of what is given in inner consciousness, and that is a closed domain in 
any case.’’ 
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the essence of these characters.’’ It is thus clear that the ultimate 
purpose of the phenomenology of knowledge is to construct a theory 
of objectivity on the basis of cognitive immanence, a setting particu- 
larly favorable for idealism. 

Husser]l insists upon the distinction between the phenomenological 
(or epistemological) approach to the problem of time and the psy- 
chological approach. The epistemological question concerning the 
possibility of experience is answered by a study of the essence of 
experience ; and similarly the problem of time leads back to a study 
of the ‘‘origin’’ of time—i.e., the primitive formations of time-con- 
sciousness. He is not interested in the psychological problem of the 
origin of time, or in the manner in which objective space and time 
perception arise in the human individual or species. For him the 
question of the empirical origin of time is indifferent; he is inter- 
ested only in pure experiences with respect to their descriptive con- 
tent and objective meaning. The phenomenologist does not fit the ex- 
periences into any ‘‘reality.’” He is concerned with reality only in 
so far as it is meant, perceived, or conceived. With regard to the 
problem of time this means that the temporal experiences interest 
the phenomenologist. That they are in turn contained in a world 
of things in which they have their empirical being and origin does 
not interest him; he knows nothing of that. On the other hand, it 
is important for him that ‘‘objective temporal’’ data are meant in 
these experiences. The description of the way in which cognitive 
acts mean this or that ‘‘objectivity,’’ or, more specifically, the 
determination of the ‘‘a priori truths, which govern the ‘‘con- 
stitutive factors of objectivity,’ belong to the task of phenomenology. 
Husserl endeavors to delineate this a priort nature of time by investi- 
gating time-consciousness and determining its essential structure, 
an investigation which takes account of the specific contents of tem- 
poral experience as well as the acts through which they arise. By 
the essential structure of time he means laws such as the following: 
that the fixed temporal order is a two-dimensional infinite series, 
that two different times can never be at the same time, that the re- 
lational nature of time is insymmetrical, that it is transitive, that 
to every time there belongs an earlier and a later stage, ete. What 
distinguishes these laws from the usual analyses of time is the con- 
text of pure consciousness in which they are elaborated, and what 
is here called ‘‘a priori’? would ordinarily go by the name of 
‘*formal properties.’ 

One of the most interesting and instructive features of the work 
is the exposition and critique of Brentano’s theory of the origin of 
time. Both because of its intrinsic value and its usefulness as an 
introduction to the descriptive side of phenomenology it would be 
well worth while reproducing in detail. However, a brief state- 
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ment of it will have to suffice for the present. Husserl’s thorough- 
going and constructive critique of Brentano’s theory shows his 
genius for making distinctions and adhering to them; and he is re- 
vealed at his best when he proceeds to concrete descriptive studies. 
Brentano believed that he had found an explanation of the origin 
of time in the occurrence of the ‘‘original associations’’ which are 
attached to all perceptions. That is to say, in any act of percep- 
tion what is perceived remains present for a time, but not without 
modifying itself; in addition to changes in intensity and content, 
there is also the peculiar modification of being pushed back tem- 
porally. Thus every sensation of a tone, after the passing of the 
stimulus, awakens out of itself an idea which is similar and is de- 
termined temporally, and this makes possible the idea of a melody. 
This principle is then stated as a general law: a continuous series of 
ideas is naturally connected with every given idea, and in this series 
every idea reproduces the content of its predecessor—i.e., every new 
idea acquires the property of being past. Phantasy is therewith re- 
garded as being productive, for it is held to create the factor of time 
in ideas. The origin of temporal ideas is thus referred to the do- 
main of phantasy. The present sense-content of a given experience 
is caused by a stimulus, and if the stimulus disappears the sensation 
also disappears. But the sensation then becomes creative: it begets 
a phantasy-idea which is similar or nearly similar with respect to 
content, and is enriched by the temporal character. This idea 
awakens a new idea which is attached to it, and so on. The con- 
tinuous series of such modifications is what Brentano means by 
‘‘primitive’’ or ‘‘original’’ associations. In consistency with his 
theory he denies the perception of succession ; we believe that we hear 
a melody and hence that we hear something past, but that is only 
an appearance which is due to the liveliness of the original associa- 
tion. The modifying temporal predicates he holds to be ‘‘unreal,’’ 
only the determination of the ‘‘now”’ being real, and the real ‘‘now’’ 
becomes unreal in turn through a series of infinitesimal differences. 

In his critique of Brentano’s theory Husserl points out, as he 
never tires of doing, that it does not meet the requirements of a 
phenomenological analysis of time-consciousness. For although it 
deals with the immanent side of consciousness, it still operates with 
transcendent presuppositions, with existing temporal objects which 
‘*stimulate’’ us and ‘‘eause’’ sensations. He therefore regards it 
as another theory of the psychological origin of time. But Husserl 
recognizes that it contains parts of an epistemological theory of the 
conditions of the possibility of time-consciousness, for duration, suc- 
cession, and changes are spoken of as ‘‘appearing.’”’ A ‘‘now’’ ap- 
pears in a succession, and united with it is a ‘‘past.’’ The unity of 
the consciousness comprising the present and past is a phenome- 
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nological datum. The question arises, whether the past really ap- 
pears in consciousness by means of phantasy. Inspection shows that 
a distinction must be drawn between time as perceived and time as 
phantasied ; the difference between the perception of a succession and 
the remembrance or phantasy of a perceived succession must be 
explained. Insisting upon an examination of all the factors in- 
volved in experience, Husserl finds still further defects in Bren- 
tano’s analysis, for the latter does not distinguish between act and 
content, or between act, content of apprehension, and the appre- 
hended object. To which of these factors is the element of time to 
be attributed? As a matter of fact, we do not merely discern the 
element of time in connection with the primary or sensed contents 
of experience, but also in connection with cognitive objects and acts. 
An analysis of time which is limited to one level of ‘‘constitution’”’ 
is not adequate and fails to grasp the essence of time as a real suc- 
cession. 

A complete descriptive analysis of the process of experience and 
particularly of the acts of knowledge through which objects are 
given must therefore be undertaken for the foundation of an ade- 
quate theory of time. Husserl asks: How are we to explain the ap- 
prehension of transcendent time-objects, whether changing or 
changeless, and which are extended over a duration? Such objects 
are ‘‘constituted’’ in a manifold of immanent data and views, 
which occur as a succession. Is it possible to unite these successively 
occurring representative data in a present experience? An en- 
tirely new question arises therewith: How, along with the temporal 
objects, both immanent and transcendent, is time itself constituted, 
how are the duration and succession of objects constituted? These 
various avenues of description, which are here indicated briefly, and 
which require still further analysis, must be kept in view in the in- 
vestigation, although all of these questions are closely related. It 
is evident that the perception of a temporal object has time, that the 
perception of duration presupposes the duration of perception, and 
that the perception of any time-form has its own time-form; and if 
we abstract from all transcendences, then only phenomenological 
time remains, which belongs to the irrefragable essence of percep- 
tion. Husserl goes beyond description and reveals his metaphysical 
tendency when he states that ‘‘objective time is actually constituted 
phenomenologically’’ and that ‘‘it is there for us as an objectivity 
and as an element of an objectivity only through this constitution”’ 
(p. 384). It follows that a phenomenological analysis must take 
account of the constitution of time-objects. 

It will be of interest to follow Husserl in a typical example of 
his descriptive analysis, which may be justified on grounds of 
description alone; stripped of some of its vocabulary there would be 
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no suggestion of metaphysical implications. Suppose that a time- 
object, a tone, for example, is viewed as a pure sense-datum. It 
begins and stops, and the unity of the entire occurrence recedes 
into the ever more remote past. In the recession I still have a 
‘*hold’’ on it, I have it in retention; and as long as the retention 
lasts the tone has its own time, it is the same, its duration is the same. 
I can attend to its aspect of givenness. It and the duration which 
it fills are known in a continuity of ‘‘modes,’’ in a ‘‘continuous 
stream’’; one point, or one phase of this stream, is called ‘‘con- 
sciousness of the beginning tone,”’ and in that the first time-point 
of the duration of the tone is known in the mode of the now. The 
tone is given—i.e., it is known now; and it is known as now as long 
as any one of its phases is known as now. But if any phase of time, 
with the exception of the beginning phase, is a present now, then a 
continuity of phases is known as ‘‘before,’’ and the entire stretch 
of the time-duration from the beginning-point until the now-point is 
known as a past duration; but the remaining stretch of the duration 
is not yet known. At the close the end-point is itself known as a 
now-point, and the entire duration is known as past. ‘‘During’’ this 
whole stream of consciousness the one and the same tone is known as 
enduring, as enduring now. It was not known ‘‘before,’’ in case 
it had not been expected ; and it is ‘‘still known’’ for a time ‘‘after- 
wards’’ in retention, in which it can be fixated and remain as past. 
The entire stretch of the duration of the tone or ‘‘the’’ tone in its 
extension remains then as something ‘‘dead,”’ with no creative point 
of the now to animate it; but it is continually modified and lapses 
back into ‘‘emptiness.”’ 

What has been described is the whole in which the immanent 
temporal object ‘‘appears’’ in a continuous stream, in which it is 
‘“given.’’ However, to describe this mode is not the same as to 
describe the appearing time-duration itself. For the same tone with 
the duration belonging to it was not described but rather presup- 
posed in the description. The same duration is a duration now being 
built up, and then becomes a ‘‘past’’ duration: it is still known and 
is formed anew ‘‘as it were’? in memory. The tone which now sounds 
is the same tone which is viewed as past in a later stream of 
consciousness. The points of a time-duration remove themselves 
from my consciousness analogous to the way in which the points of a 
resting object in space are removed from me when ‘“‘I remove 
myself from the object.’’ The object keeps its place, and similarly 
the tone keeps its time, every time-point is changeless, but it flees to 
the remotenesses of consciousness, the distance from the creative 
now becomes ever greater. The tone itself is the same, but the tone 
‘‘in the mode how’”’ appears always as a different one. 

There is much of a descriptive nature in Husserl’s work which 
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shows how the theory of knowledge may be enriched by the adoption 
of the phenomenological method in the narrower sense of pure 
descriptive psychology. The discussion of the difference between 
retention and reproduction, or between primary and secondary 
memory or phantasy (p. 404), completes the correction of Brentano’s 
theory of time as based on phantasy, and again illustrates Husserl’s 
skill in finding great complexity where others see only simplicity. 
In this respect phenomenology does extend the vision of philosophy. 
There is a difference, for example, between the modification of con- 
sciousness which transforms an original now into a reproduced now, 
and the modification which transforms either an original or repro- 
duced now into a past now. The latter passes by continuous grada- 
tions into the past; whereas there can be no talk of a continuous 
transition from perception to phantasy, or from impression to re- 
production. Perception is built up on the basis of sensation, and 
sensation, which functions in the presentation of an object, forms 
a continuum. Similarly, the phantasmas form a continuum for the 
representation of a phantasy-object. From the standpoint of re- 
flective consciousness we apperceive when we view the contents of 
sensation, even though we may abstract from all transcendent apper- 
ception; the ‘‘flow of time’’ or duration is presented as a kind of 
objectivity. An instance of Husserl’s readiness to pass from the 
order of knowledge to that of reality is seen when he states that 
‘‘objectivity presupposes the consciousness of unity or identity’’ 
(p. 324). Instrict keeping with the method of description he should 
have said that our knowledge or experience of objectivity presup- 
poses the consciousness of unity or identity. The same tendency is 
illustrated in his discussion of the stages of the constitution of time 
and of temporal objects (p. 427 ff.). 

Husserl finally divides the sphere of time-consciousness into three 
levels, which are called ‘‘stages of constitution’’: (1) The first stage 
is the perception of empirical objects in the usual sense, including 
the thing of the experience of an individual subject, the intersub- 
jective identical thing and the thing of physics. (2) From the 
phenomenological point of view the object is taken as a phenomenon 
and attention is directed to the process of perception. All appear- 
ances and forms of consciousness have the properties of being now 
and receding into the past, properties which: characterize all ‘‘sub- 
jective’ time. Perception, memory, anticipation, phantasy, judg- 
ment, feeling, the will—in short everything that may be the object 
of reflection—appears in the same reflective time, and in fact in the 
same time in which the perceptual objects appear. The appearances 
are viewed as immanent unities in a ‘‘pre-empirical’’ time. (3) 
The third and last stage is that of the absolute stream of conscious- 
ness, which constitutes time. Subjective time is regarded as being 
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constituted in an absolute ‘‘timeless’’ consciousness, which can not 
be an object of cognition. This absolute consciousness is supposed 
to be prior to all constitution. In other words, the phenomena which 
constitute time are different in principle from those which are formed 
in time. They are not individual objects or events, and therefore 
it can not be said that they are present or past. Nevertheless, the 
absolute consciousness comes to givenness. Consider, for example, 
the appearance of a tone, and attend to the appearance as such. The 
tone-appearance has its duration, and presents itself as an immanent 
object. But that is not the ultimate consciousness. The immanent 
tone is a constituted phenomenon, for with each tonal now there is 
a series of tone-nuances, in which each now recedes as a past. The 
perception of the present and the memory of the past may be appre- 
hended in a comprehensive now. In the ordinary experience of the 
consciousness of objects one regards the past from the point of view 
of the present. But it is possible to grasp the entire consciousness 
of objects as a now, or to view it in its togetherness as ‘‘at once.’’ 
Time-consciousness of this kind can not in turn be made to be an 
object of consciousness, for that would assign to it a position in a 
process of subjective time. The flow of absolute time-consciousness 
has a permanent formal structure. This structure is determined 
by the law that a now is constituted by means of an impression, to 
which a series of retentions and a horizon of protentions or antici- 
pations are attached. A continuity of appearances belonging to the 
stream of consciousness is ingredient in a now, but this stream is 
not something temporally ‘‘objective.’’ It is, in short, ‘‘absolute 
subjectivity’’ (p. 429), which as the most fundamental principle 
of experience defines at the same time a necessary condition for 
objects of experience. 

On the basis of this principle, the emergence of all objects, in- 
cluding transcendent objects and things, is to be explained. The 
principle that all possible objects are by themselves as they are for 
knowledge is a reasonable assumption for philosophy; but Husserl 
goes a step further when he implies that objects can only be ‘‘in’”’ 
the system knowledge, and are in fact condiiioned and formed by an 
absolute consciousness. There can be no doubt that he had this goal 
in view from the very start, when introducing the’ phenomenological 
method. That temporal things are constituted and are as such de- 
pendent upon an absolute subjectivity, and that, furthermore, spatial 
things are constituted similarly, since they are held to presuppose 
temporal constitution (p. 446), clearly indicate a standpoint of 
genetic, transcendental idealism, which no amount of descriptive 
material can conceal. 

The Lectures on Time-Consciousness illustrate both the strength 
and the weakness of the phenomenological method. Even granting 
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all of the alleged advantages of this method—namely, that it fur- 
nishes a certain or indubitable realm for investigation, and that it 
makes possible the exact delineation of the facts of knowledge as 
such, thus deepening our understanding of the problem of knowledge, 
it must be clear that dangers are incurred through the use of the 
method. Husserl’s very language betrays his predisposition to treat 
the transcendent realm of existence, in which belief was suspended 
as a matter of method, as something reducible to pure consciousness. 
The very formulation of the problem of the constitution of objec- 
tivity in subjectivity indicates his metaphysical leaning. That the 
stream of experiences occurs in configurations, that cognitive contents 
are formed as unities amid multiplicity, may be taken as matters of 
fact, whether empirical or phenomenological. Furthermore, that 
they refer to objects ‘‘of’’ which they are appearances is recognized 
by Husserl: but the objects themselves are not ‘‘constituted’’ 
phenomenologically! The alleged constitution occurs only on the 
cognitive side, and it is sheer dogmatism to inject such a condition 
into the essence of objectivity. The phenomenological method is 
unable to restore the external world to its position of stability and 
independence, however far from ‘‘absoluteness’’ it may be in the 
natural view. The material realm of existence must be assumed for 
the world of experience, and no theory of reality can afford to dis- 
pense with it. That it is impossible to get outside of the field of 
nature, even a phenomenologist will have to admit. Even if this 
metempsychosis is permitted as a methodological expedient, assump- 
tions which are similar in principle to those of the ‘‘natural’’ atti- 
tude must be made on the phenomenological level. For one thing 
there is the supposition of consciousness in general, with a fixed 
essential structure. Strictly speaking, Husserl must begin with 
solipsism in the use of his method, for the only indubitable sphere is 
that of individual consciousness—the ‘‘egological’’ sphere. Even 
then it is at once apparent that only the actual experience of the 
present moment is ‘‘certain.’’ It would be better to speak of the 
present experience as wnavoidable; and nothing of any significance 
follows from it without special assumptions. Husserl’s transition to 
intersubjectivity is a cumbrous and difficult operation, and depends 
in the last analysis upon the assumption of a consciousness in gen- 
eral. The trust in memory introduces another group of assump- 
tions of the ‘‘essential’’ uniformity of phenomenological ‘‘sub- 
stances,’’ which can not be explained away by an appeal to ‘‘essen- 
tial insight’’ into the structure of knowledge. The use of logical 
principles in the course of phenomenological descriptions may also 
be mentioned. Surely they must be employed in the ordering of 
any data, phenomenological or otherwise. In short, the much- 
vaunted ‘‘presuppositionless’’ method assumes a great deal, and 
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fails to reinstate the transcendent world except as a ‘‘constituted”’ 
world, a conclusion rendered plausible only by the ambiguous use of 
the concept of constitution and the tacit assumption of a subject- 
object limitation applied to all reality. The phenomenological 
method thus presents a strange appearance: for on the one hand, it 
enables us to extend the descriptive method to include all regions of 
pure consciousness, in the course of which the method is illustrated 
by truly admirable descriptions; and on the other hand, Husserl 
falls into the traditional error of supposing that pure consciousness 
may be the adequate source of all science and reality. It is to be 
hoped that the student of philosophy will not fail to recognize the 
positive advance Husser] has made in pure psychology and theory of 
knowledge, despite the tendency of the system to smother the method. 

A few words may be added concerning the larger phenomenologi- 
cal movement, which is too complex to be subsumed under any one 
of the leading tendencies of recent philosophy. In celebration of 
Husserl’s seventieth birthday a number of his disciples have con- 
tributed papers to a Festschrift.* This work resembles the average 
‘‘Jahrbuch’”’ of Phenomenology in respect of the diversity of in- 
terests of the contributors and in revealing a lack of inner unity in 
the movement. The book contains what purport to be applications 
of the method of phenomenological investigation to the fields of 
esthetics, law, and systematic problems of philosophy. It will suffice 
to name Heidegger’s paper on the principle of sufficient reason, 
Becker and Kaufmann on esthetics, Gerhart Husserl on law, In- 
garden on the problem of idealism and realism, Lipps on judgment, 
Edith Stein on phenomenology and the philosophy of Aquinas, and 
Hedwig Conrad-Martius on the subject of color. Heidegger’s paper 
is interesting and profound, but is, like most phenomenological litera- 
ture, unnecessarily involved and difficult in expression. The 
phenomenological method appears least fruitful and most unneces- 
sary if not confusing when applied to law. There is no merit in 
its application to an empirical field. G. Husserl asks: How is law 
experienced? What attitude must one assume in order to bring it 
to givenness? He holds that ‘‘naive’’ or natural experience is not 
capable of bringing it to ‘‘original self-givenness’’ for man. The 
well-known objections to natural experience, which regards man as a 
part of the world, are repeated, as illustrated by the statement that 
‘‘the world given in natural experience is a world of doubt’’ (p. 
112)—i.e., all that is given in it may be doubted. The only thing 
certain to man is the fact of his experience and the assurance of 
death. Husserl does not propose to attain in this paper to the 
‘‘regions free from doubt.’’ Another aspect of the problem in- 


4 Festschrift, Edmund Husserl Zum 70. Geburtstag Gewidmet (Ergin- 
zungsband zum Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie, etc., Halle, 1929). 
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terests him. The world in which man believes himself to exist in 
the natural attitude is rooted in his historical existence; it is a world 
in which the past continues to live as a determinative factor. He 
holds that the ascent out of this world and the transition to a 
world of permanent values can only be attained by means of an atti- 
tude which transcends the natural view of the world by ‘‘detempor- 
alising’’ it. The author curiously finds it impossible to remain in 
the stream of naive (natural) experience and to attain to ‘‘trans- 
cendent’’ objects which persist as indubitable identities.© It is un- 
necessary to point out that concepts and norms may be based on 
‘‘natural’’ experience, and that they do not require a ‘‘radical and 
new transformation of our point of view.’”’ That is to say, if they 
are to be justified in the world of natural experience. The task is, 
as Husserl sees it, not to destroy the world, but to reveal the naively 
given world in its aspect of doubt and then to affirm it decisively as 
‘*perhaps being.’’ Thus the goal of absolute certainty does not in- 
volve negating the world. The new attitude toward the world, by 
means of which one intrudes himself into it and yet remains de- 
tached, is called ‘‘ecstatic.’’ This ecstatic attitude is defined as a 
non-naive or unnatural point of view. Husserl attempts to justify 
the use of the term ‘‘ecstatic’’ by the claim that one really gets 
‘outside himself’’ when he is lifted out of his natural realm of 
existence. He proceeds to state that the regions of religion and 
morals, art, and science are made accessible by means of the new 
attitude. His discussion of the field of law is no more plausible 
than the foregoing, because of the forced attempt to carry through 
a misleading method. Expressions such as ‘‘law has an abstract 
time,’’ and law has an ‘‘ethical-religious character,’’ are typical. 
He states that the idea of the divine origin of law which was main- 
tained in earlier cultures was due to profound essential insight (p. 
125) ; and that any attempt to found the norms of law ‘‘naturally”’ 
—i.e., to attempt to derive them genetically from the ‘‘mundane- 
rational psychical acts of will,’’ must be regarded as fruitless in 
view of the transcendent being of law and its reference to a per- 
manent attitude of will. This is indeed a departure from the origi- 
nal formulation of the phenomenological method as a ‘‘methodologi- 
cal expedient,’’ and whatever limited virtue it possesses is certainly 
absent in the work of G. Husserl. Similarly, it is difficult to see how 


5G. Husserl could refer to his father’s treatment of values as transcendent, 
as illustrated, e.g., in the work on Time-Consciousness, where allowance is made 
for the ‘‘constitution of non-temporal transcendences.’’ He writes (op. cit., 
p. 449): ‘* Values have no place in time. A temporal object may be beautiful 
and useful and may occur at a definite time. But such values as beauty, etc., 


have no place in nature and in time. They do not appear in presentations or in 
representations. ’’ 
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the approach of Hedwig Conrad-Martius to the ‘‘real-ontology’’ of 
colors can be at all fruitful. Her paper is a continuation of studies 
which had appeared previously in the Jahrbuch, and much of what 
is stated there might well have been derived from pure conscious- 
ness some centuries ago. 

The recent work by Stieler on The Individual and the Crowd ® is 
less directly connected with this school, although the author belongs 
to the most recent generation of philosophers who are influenced by 
Husserl. His analysis of the relationship of an individual con- 
sciousness to other minds through empathy, and the study of the 
various aspects of group life and organization are carefully executed. 
The author is justified in urging the relevance of his work to the 
social sciences as well as to philosophy. With regard to method it 
is noteworthy that he begins with intersubjectivity, and not with 
the egological solipsism of an individual consciousness, for he holds 
that an individual is not only immediately certain of himself, but 
is just as immediately certain of other selves and their experiences. 
Stieler’s work differs from the orthodox phenomenological literature 
in several respects: it is readable, he uses no more of Husserl’s 
method than is warranted by the subject-matter, and he devotes 
more attention to the standard literature, even though due account 
is not taken of recent American contributions to social psychology 
and his horizon is somewhat limited by his philosophical preference. 
The leading feature of the work is the conscious attempt to clarify 
all of the fundamental concepts, such as ‘‘the social,’’ etc., in a 
philosophical setting. In this respect, however, his attempt does 
not differ from much of the current critical work being done in the 
field of social psychology. All that the phenomenological method has 
to offer in this case is an unusually persistent effort to include all of 
the facts in the investigation, which can, of course, be accomplished 
by the usual means. 

It is clear that there is no real unity in the phenomenological 
movement. it includes tendencies reflecting each of the major stages 
of Husserl’s own development, the more independent efforts on the 
part of the younger phenomenologists of today, as well as thinkers 
the essence of whose work shows no real connection with the move- 
ment. Husserl’s own system may well be the last stronghold of 
idealism. But it is unfortunate that the interpretations and mis- 
interpretations of his philosophy should continue to find expression 
in literature applied to fields which can best be studied in the clear 
light of a ‘‘natural”’ sun. 


Marvin FARBER. 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO. 


6 Georg Stieler, Person und Masse (Leipzig, 1929). 
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THE PLACE OF VALUES IN ECONOMICS? 


T must be clear that the discipline of economies, ever since its 

rather recent severance from the classic concepts of eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century political economy, has made a determined 
effort to follow the path prescribed by the descriptive sciences. The 
word ‘‘theory’’ itself has become increasingly suspect with recent 
economists and is being supplanted by more characteristic and sug- 
gestive terms, ‘‘statistics,’’ ‘‘quantitative analysis,’’ and the like. 
Even more unpopular are the ethical and logical concepts that 
once constituted almost the entire fabric of the science. Econom- 
ics—to cite, as an example, the contentions of Professor Davenport 
and Professor Mitchell—must develop technologically, not logically, 
and statistically, not ethically. It must seek for data, but shun 
standards, correlate facts, but avoid values, be descriptive, not 
normative. 

If one should approach the economist with a plea for the recog- 
nition or the creation of values, if there is expressed the somewhat 
pious hope that economic data are to be organized in terms of eco- 
nomic welfare, he is politely referred to some of the other social 
disciplines, to sociology, perhaps, or to that vague field of social 
ethics. But should one follow the suggestion of the economist, with 
what is he confronted? It will be found that these other social 
enterprises are likewise engaged in a precipitous rush to the goal 
of description. Should economics, for instance, point to sociology 
for norms, it will be discovered that sociology is busily engaged in 
neglecting standards for case histories. The social sciences are 
yearning to be natural sciences. They are no longer content with 
remaining even historical descriptions; they must ‘‘go physical.’’ 
No longer must the stigmas of ‘‘theoretical’’ or ‘‘deductive’’ or 
‘‘introspective’’ or ‘‘arm-chair technique’’ or ‘‘closet approach”’ 
be placed upon the social sciences. 

It must be clear also that the cause of this about-face may be 
traced to the antagonistic reaction of the social disciplines, partic- 
ularly economics, to the classic ethical formulations of the early 
nineteenth century, coupled with the increased data that have re- 
sulted from a new and more technical methodology. The ideal of 
nineteenth-century political economy may be said to have aimed 
at the expression of ethical judgments in terms of logical classifica- 
tions. Present-day economics is seeking the other pole, and in- 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Decem- 
ber 30, 1929, New York City. 
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stead presents the description of phenomena in terms of passion- 
less, judgment-proof graphs.” 

Now, this perhaps exaggerated portrait must not be construed 
asa criticism of the more recent technique of economic science. 
That criticism would be as foolhardy as it would be foolish. Cer- 
tainly the collection of data and the emphasis upon inductive proc- 
esses must be welcomed and must be made the foundation of any 
enterprise that presumes to construct a rigorous discipline. How- 
ever, the difficulty that must be suggested here is that found in the 
embarrassing situation in which values are placed by such a shift- 
ing of incidence on the part of the social sciences. Moral values 
have long since been expelled from the physical sciences, and now 
they are being squeezed out of the social sciences. Indeed, it would 
begin to appear that the exorcism of standards and norms is now 
a prerequisite for any enterprise which desires to achieve respecta- 
bility. 

This difficulty, therefore, presents itself: where are values to 
find a refuge and how are they to exercise control? Of course, the 
realm of values may again seek a haven from such snubbing in 
some remote region of ethics, carefully insulated from the more 
lowly disciplines. That. certainly would be nothing new; ethics 
has always striven to inhabit such an ethereal kingdom and has 
suffered nostalgia when removed from the upper air, but charac- 
teristically it had sought that speculative world itself while now it 
seems to be banished there. The danger, then, that may result 
from the expulsion of values from economics and the other social 
sciences, is the re-introduction, from another angle, of the tradi- 
tional cleavage between ethics and the humble sciences that was so 
characteristic a part of former philosophy. That cleavage must 
be recognized to be present whether the approach be that of classic 
theory which held that ethics was too exalted a creature to be ham- 
pered by the crudities of empiricist techniques, or that of the mod- 
ern economist who refuses to be annoyed by the distractions that a 
consideration of standards would introduce into facts. The cer- 
tain effect of both approaches is to make values remote and in- 
operative, to segregate judgment from description, and to present 
us with a dilemmatic choice between a social science that is without 
values or a social ethics that is without facts. Yet we must not 
forget, to distort a famous line, that ‘‘facts without values are 
blind; values without facts are empty.’’ 

The danger that is suggested here is not one that need greatly 

2If this paper appears to exaggerate certain distinctions and approaches, 


that exaggeration is realized as such and perhaps may charitably be interpreted 
as suggesting emphasis. 
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concern the physical sciences. They have traditionally—that is, 
since the birth of modern science—been exempt from the moral 
justification that has been demanded of the more hybrid social dis- 
ciplines. Science has been recognized as disinterested and therefore 
privileged, and ideally ethics has been permitted to trouble the 
scientist as little as it has the artist. Such an esthetic point of 
view, however, will hardly carry over to the enterprise of econom- 
ics. Here, values are by no means implicit in the functions and 
operations of economic concepts, but are bound up inextricably 
with the meanings and operations of other disciplines of control, 
that is, of extra-economic social and moral agencies. Take, for ex- 
ample, the concept of property or the distinction between earned 
and unearned income. Contemporary economics is attempting to 
operate with property as a phenomenon that is simply nothing 
more or less than the last step in a long and arduous evolutionary 
development. It is a given, an economic datum that is to be ap- 
proached quantitatively, with perhaps at most a statistical investi- 
gation into its internal efficiency; that is to say, for purposes of 
economic science, it is to be accepted for what it is. Present-day 
economics likewise seems to be endeavoring to lump together all 
phases of income, avoiding distinctions between earned and un- 
earned varieties of wealth. (Professor Davenport’s definitions of 
capital and property are particularly suggestive in this connec- 
tion.) Income, like property, is to be accepted as a concept re- 
sulting from the operations of economics, its values lying within 
the range of the science itself. 

While such a procedure definitely represents the ‘‘scientific’’ 
aim of economics, namely, the attempt to handle its material dis- 
passionately without the slant or direction that valuation would 
introduce, still the benedictions that have been reserved for that ap- 
proach in the physical sciences can with but little success, it seems, 
be dispensed in fields such as that of economics. Property and 
income, that is, can scarcely be accepted with the same equanimity 
that is accorded in the natural sciences to paramoecia or quanta or 
catalysts. The subject-matter that concerns economics has often 
had too checkered a career to submit gracefully to the calmness 
that a quantitative or even an historical survey cheerfully bestows. 
In other words, the exemption of the data of physical disciplines 
from ethical standards is a unique privilege, and possible only be- 
cause of the intrinsic values—perhaps dominantly esthetic—which 
are present in the creative operations and technique of science; 
whereas perhaps because the social enterprises are too tainted with 
earth and Adam, with man and man’s possessions, too humanistic (to 
use a word somewhat inaccurately), the divorce of facts from 
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values in such endeavors would tend to cripple their social signifi- 
cance and to make complete the isolation of ethies. 

This, however, must not be interpreted as a plea for the whole- 
sale fusion of economics and ethics. It is rather the suggestion 
that, since it has been the insistence of much recent philosophy 
that ethics concern itself with the more prosaic enterprises in order 
to proceed upon its path of evaluating with sufficient descriptive 
material, a converse demand should be made upon economics to 
the effect that it in turn be not too neglectful of the responsibility 
of judging. One can not ask too much of ethics. While it must 
attempt to grasp the significant findings of other studies, it can 
not be expected, for example, to delve into the technical and often 
dismal details of economics. Nor, on the other hand, can an enter- 
prise such as economics be required to act as a surrogate for moral 
speculation. But it may be demanded that just as ethics must 
place no insulation between itself and the social sciences, so like- 
wise these alleged descriptive techniques can not rightfully dis- 
avow all consideration of values. Maybe a plea for a little less 
division of labor would be in order, for so long as economics and 
ethics each concentrates rigidly upon its specific approach, the one 
being descriptive and the other interpretive, the significant mar- 
ginal spheres which surround each enterprise will never be able 
to coincide. There can be little intelligent codperation if each 
social science is to remain descriptively isolated, each one outdoing 
the other in its disparagement of directing elements. 

It has been mentioned above that the slighting of values in eco- 
nomics and the other social sciences has been, in part, a reactionary 
shift away from the eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century ethical 
approach. That ethical approach may perhaps be typified by the 
concept of natural rights. It is realized full well that even a men- 
tion of natural rights is always dangerous. Any discussion of the 
topic, even the briefest—as this will necessarily be—must labor 
under a genuine embarrassment, the difficulty of examining a 
cadaver without being suspected of the mutilation or, on the other 
hand, of the resurrection of the dead. 

Nevertheless, it seems in point here, as a possible example of a 
reconciliation of fact and value in political and economic theory, 
to mention the more recent interpretation of the classic doctrine 
of rights. There must first be taken for granted, of course, in an 
approach to such a concept, an awareness of the complete disap- 
proval of the traditional formulation of the doctrine. The argu- 
ments that have been employed against natural rights are now 
almost commonplace: for example, that the ‘‘individual,’’ upon 
whose metaphysical status as a discrete and autonomous entity the 
whole problem of rights depends, is a concept quite questionable 
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when tested by an organismic standard of social processes; that the 
concept ‘‘natural’’ is a very poor methodological instrument, since 
it demands a criterion essentially unempirical, intuitive, noetic, 
‘‘rationalistic,’’ and since, as experience has unmistakably shown, 
it has been used to justify all manner of doctrine; that these rights 
were too rigid, too absolute, and likewise too many in number, 
that they ‘‘multiplied essences’’ and were therefore inapplicable 
for purposes of expediency and utility; that the whole concept of 
natural rights, instead of being any ultimate and eternal precious 
charter of liberties, was rather a clearly traceable historical phe- 
nomenon that came into such tremendous import largely because 
it was used as a weapon by eighteenth-century liberals; all this 
must be recognized as legitimate and familiar criticism of the 
natural rights approach to the relation of the individual to society, 
criticism, moreover, which reaches back to early nineteenth-century 
English jurists and political theorists, Bentham, Burke, Austin. 

However, the thought that will be suggested here is that the 
metaphysical interpretation of the doctrine of natural rights, which 
perhaps well deserved the strictures that have been directed against 
it, was essentially a narrow and over-rigorous interpretation. It 
is quite true that ‘‘natural’’ as a political and economic criterion 
is unsound as a metaphysical concept, i.e., that there is no warrant 
for postulating an eighteenth-century apotheosis of Nature as the 
basis of social orders and economic systems, and unsound also— 
for want of a better word—as an epistemological concept, namely, 
that there is no way of knowing when the ‘‘natural’’ state is 
achieved, that no bell rings at its realization. But when correc- 
tions and allowances are made in terminology, it may be recognized 
that ‘‘natural’’ means normative, and that the seeking after the 
natural is ethical and not metaphysical; it is a demand for stand- 
ards and criteria, the symbol—perhaps hypostatized—for values. 
And it is under the aspect of this non-metaphysical interpretation 
that the concept of natural rights, and likewise that of natural law, 
are being subject to a new evaluation, at least in certain disciplines 
such as that of jurisprudence. 

The philosophy of law, just as that of economics, experienced 
in the nineteenth century a decided revolt against the absolutism 
of eighteenth-century legal concepts represented, for instance, by 
the natural law of Blackstone, and jurisprudence became concerned 
with an historical approach such as that of Savigny and later with 
what Roscoe Pound calls the emphasis of the ‘‘mechanical sociol- 
ogists.’ The scientific spirit of the late nineteenth century could 
brook no philosophizing in law, and so the law became a social 
‘‘language’’ or a set of evolutionary formulas which could be 
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traced and discussed, but which it would be futile to attempt to 
direct or to evaluate. However, just as the over-emphasis of the 
metaphysical approach by the eighteenth century resulted in this 
onslaught upon natural rights and natural law, so there has been 
in legal philosophy a reaction against the over-historicism and 
neglect of values of nineteenth century jurisprudence. The work 
of the Natural Rights school in France, of Kohler and Stammler 
in Germany who, although opposed to the natural rights concept, op- 
pose even more vigorously the mere descriptive and historical ap- 
proach to legal theorizing, and of jurists such as Dean Pound and 
Justice Holmes in this country—also some of the writings of Pro- 
fessor Hocking and Professor Cohen—definitely point to a chang- 
ing interpretation of some of the classic concepts, an interpretation 
that emphasizes the ethical rather than the traditional metaphysical 
approach. 

Dean Pound can write that, ‘‘ Already there is a revival of nat- 
ural law, not of the natural law that would have imposed upon us 
an idealized version of the law of the past as something from which 
we might never escape, but of a creative natural law that would 
enable us to make of our received legal materials, as systematized 
by the legal science of the last century, a living instrument of 
justice in the society of to-day and to-morrow. Such a natural law ~ 
will not call upon us to turn treatises on ethics or economics or 
sociology directly into institutes of law. But it will not be content 
with a legal science that refuses to look beyond or behind formal 
legal precepts and so misses more than half of what goes to make 
up the law.’’* 

This is, of course, not an essay in jurisprudence and the only 
point that is intended in these last paragraphs is that the criterion 
of ‘‘natural’’ is not one that has been summarily and permanently 
banished. It remains in ethics if not in metaphysics. It is a sym- 
bol of the ery for better things—for better laws, better social 
orders, better economic systems. A ‘‘natural’’ order, a ‘‘natural’’ 
right, a ‘‘natural’’ law are postulated because men seek to find 
some sure basis for the things that ‘‘ought’’ to be. If they can 
point to Nature, then their demands seem more solidly grounded. 
Here in Nature is the way things should be; look to the ‘‘natural’’ 
standard and then criticize, value, improve. It is true that such 
a standard may be admittedly a creative fiction; granted that 
there is no ‘‘natural’’ this or that in the nature of things, and 
granted that, if there were, no one would ever know when it had 
been reached; still, ‘‘natural’’ has a significance that was certainly 
not exhausted, perhaps not really understood, by eighteenth-cen- 


8 Law and Morals (University of North Carolina Press, 1924), pp. 87-88. 
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tury metaphysicians. The significance is basically that of a dis- 
satisfaction with existing conditions, a discontent with mere de- 
scription and the colorless technique of scientific statement, and is 
instead a reaching forward to ideals and goals. 

This point, however, will be misinterpreted if it is thought to 
imply a criticism of the descriptive, historical, scientific approach. 
It is simply the suggestion that the appeal to norms is one that is 
corrective of much of the narrowness that may result from too 
strict a worship of data and too studied a neglect of values. It is 
an appeal that refuses to accept conditions with equanimity simply 
because they are facts. All this seems to be suggested by ‘‘nat- 
ural’’ and perhaps that is why the concept can not be for long dis- 
regarded. As a specific program, ‘‘natural’’ may be of little serv- 
ice, but as a recognition of the place of values, it serves an essen- 
tial purpose. The argument that is crudely expressed here is 
summed up, in connection with its presence in the problems of 
law, by Professor Hocking: ‘‘The law of any place and time is 
either subject to criticism or it is not. Unless the idea of ‘im- 
provement’ and the idea of the ‘law’ are somehow incongruous, 
there must be at least a logical distinction between what the law is 
and what it ought to be. This is so evident to common sense that 
any opposing view would seem possible only by way of reaction 
from some atrocious misuse of the idea. It was the fate of the 
Natural Rights schools to provoke such a reaction, and to send an 
entire century of legal philosophers burrowing among the facts of 
law past and present for instruction which they agreed could not 
be found in ideals set up in total independence of history. Now, 
at the opening of still another century, we find common sense once 
more taking courage. The Natural Right-ists were right in at 
least one respect: the question, What ought the law to be? is a 
pertinent question, and they were even right in assuming that the 
human will had something to do about it.’’ ¢ 

It may be in place to mention just a word as to the meaning of 
a previous statement, namely, that the standard of natural is ‘‘ad- 
mittedly a creative fiction.’’ What is meant by this is that a recog- 
nition of a presumptive, hypothetical character in an approach to 
concepts such as those of natural rights and natural law will not only 
remove much of the absolutism that was so objectionable a feature of 
the classic doctrines, but will also prepare the only possible way for a 
re-admittance of such concepts into present-day theory. For example, 
it may be true that from the standpoints of law and politics men 
are endowed with no innate, imprescriptible, natural rights. Still, 


4The Present Status of the Philosophy of Law and Right (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1926), pp. 4-5. 
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for purposes of social manipulation, they must be treated, and, 
in fact, have been treated, as if they did possess such rights. This 
is a transition from metaphysics to ethics, and an important transi- 
tion. An ‘‘as if’’ approach—that of a necessary fiction or a crea- 
tive presumption—postulates as a regulative factor, not as a cate- 
gorical statement, that ‘‘the claims or demands or desires of a 
human being’’ (to use Pound’s phrase) must direct legal and social, 
political and economic thought. Therefore, if such claims and de- 
mands and desires are to constitute the reasonable test of the 
efficacy of political structures and social orders and economic sys- 
tems, the human being must be considered ‘‘as if’’ he possessed 
such claims independent of social arrangement. If not, criticism, 
because entirely internal, would die still-born. 

A doctrine of rights is not one that can be unconditionally ex- 
pelled from political and social theory, but it needs definite quali- 
fication, and this presumptive handling of the concept seems to 
introduce the most valuable type of qualification. It recognizes 
that rights are fundamentally a name for ethical claims flowing 
from the very nature of the individual, and that the concept of 
rights introduces a theory which includes man as an ethical factor 
as opposed to a view which excludes such a factor. It is an ap- 
proach that concerns itself with values, but since the treatment of 
rights is hypothetical it does not attempt to read them existentially 
into the social structure. The eighteenth-century natural rights 
concept, from a metaphysical standpoint, was ‘‘pure’’ fiction, 
whereas the ethical, ‘‘as if’’ interpretation is a ‘‘creative’’ fiction, 
a moral presumption. 

A presumptive approach, moreover, recognizes no hard and fast 
order that is etérnal and unchangeable. Presumptions and fictions 
change; they are empirically determinable and mould themselves 
to fit the exigencies of utility. The natural rights of an ‘‘as if’’ 
world, for example, would possess the same characteristics as that 
‘fas if’? world—they would be relative, variable, and not too 
enamored by the charms of rational absolutism. They do not con- 
stitute an immutable ideal system to which the contingent, posi- 
tive legal right must conform, but they are concepts that vary ac- 
cording to their usefulness. They are ‘‘interests which we think 
ought to be secured; demands which human beings may make 
which we think ought to be satisfied,’’ and those interests and de- 
mands are neither universal nor eternal. Interests and demands 
are elastic, and therefore presumptive natural rights are elastic. 
The absolute character of the older doctrine may really be said to 
have been its basic defect; it disturbed the late nineteenth century 
because science and history could discover no such absolute na- 
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ture, and it is even more annoying to present tendencies which at- 
tempt to work with and to use concepts. A rigid system of abso- 
lutes is not an easy thing to manipulate, to operate with, and that 
handicap, rather than any metaphysical one, is the damaging fea- 
ture of classic natural rights. But the characteristic argument 
against this rigidity of rights can not be brought to bear upon an 
interpretation that recognizes and demands that rights be made 
amenable to conditions which are in a state of transformation, an 
interpretation that holds that such concepts must be tested by a 
standard of social efficiency. As Professor Hocking states: ‘‘ And 
now the name of ‘natural right’ can only creep into sight with the 
reassuring placard, ‘changing content guaranteed.’ ’’® 

This tentative, empirical quality that is thus being attributed 
to a concept that was originally absolute and intuitional is, of 
course, the only possible basis for a re-interpretation of the natural 
rights doctrine such as that which has been a characteristic theme 
in much recent jurisprudence. There can be no attempt made here 
at all to discuss that approach, but it seems clear that the more 
important of the French jurists, for example, who are concerned 
with the question take, if not a fictional, hypothetical attitude, at 
least the position that any acceptance of natural rights must be 
founded upon social utility, a utility, moreover, that is changing 
and developing. Whether it be the functional conception of Duguit 
or the plea for ‘‘idealism’’ of Charmont, ‘‘the reassuring placard, 
‘changing content guaranteed,’ ’’ is always present. No one could 
be more bitter against the metaphysical notion of a social contract 
and of inherent, inalienable rights than Duguit,® yet his essentially 
psychological postulate of an ‘‘individual’’ and of an ‘‘individual 
will and mind as the basis of all phenomena”’ re-introduces a doc- 
trine of rights as a necessary condition for that ‘‘individual’s 
functioning’’—such functioning, as he attempts to show, being a 
necessary element in the social structure. Charmont, likewise, 
speaking of the revived concept of natural law, states that ‘‘it 
reconciles itself with the idea of evolution, with that of utility. 
It loses its absolute, immutable character, for it possesses only a 
variable content.’’ ’ 

5 Ibid., p. 79. 

®See Modern French Legal Philosophy, by Fouillée, Charmont, Duguit, 
and Demogue (Scott and Chamberlain trans.), Vol. VII of the Modern Legal 
Philosophy Series (the Boston Book Company, 1916); Part II, chap. IX; also 


chap. VIII. (Selections in these chapters are taken from Duguit’s L’Etat: 
Le Droit Objectif et la Loi Positive.) 


7 Modern French Legal Philosophy, p. 146. (From Charmont’s La Renais- 
sance du Droit Naturel.) 


Professor Morris R. Cohen has written a very suggestive paper, ‘‘Jus 
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‘‘Natural rights’? and ‘‘natural law,’’ then, ‘‘can only creep 
into sight’’ in a greatly amended form. They must become em- 
pirical, elastic, workable. If all these qualifications really trans- 
form the traditional concept into something entirely different, that 
difference is essentially one of content; although their connotations 
have undergone a fundamental adjustment, the phrases and the 
‘‘form’’ of natural rights may well remain—as indeed they have— 
a part of the literature and discussions of jurisprudence and po- 
litical theory. 

This lengthy digression concerning natural rights has been in- 
troduced simply as a suggested illustration of the resurrection of 
values in a social science. It has been recognized that a philosophy 
of law can not continue to concentrate solely upon descriptive or 
historical material, as was the ideal of late nineteenth-century juris- 
prudence. Values and standards, such as those symbolized by the 
ethical rather than the metaphysical significance of the concept 
‘‘natural,’’ can not forever be excluded. They return, under a 
radically different qualitative form, it is true, but still as repre- 
sentative of a perennial ethical plea. 

The question, therefore, that must be raised here is whether 
economics and the other social sciences can continue to the goal of 
description and quantification with a resolute and calm determina- 
tion to ignore anything that savors of valuation and judgment. 
Will they be more successful than jurisprudence and better pre- 
serve their physical science attributes? Or will ethics begin to 
creep back?® Or should there be the definite and unconcealed at- 
tempt to thrust values again into economics? Shall a discipline 
such as economics which is concerned with probably the most vital 
and menacing problems that a social order is called upon to face 
be praised for accepting the material that comes to it without at- 
tempting to evaluate, to criticize, to amend? 


Naturale Redivivum,’’ (The Philosophical Review, Vol. XXV, No. 6, Novem- 
ber, 1916, pp. 761-777), which contains an account of this newer interpretation 
of natural law. 

8 Since the preparation of this paper there has appeared John A. Hob- 
son’s latest volume on Economics and Ethics (D. C. Heath and Company, 
1929), in which he seems to suggest that ethics should return and is returning 
to economic speculation. Hobson’s book, which, as the foreword correctly 
states, is a pioneer work in the field (the only previous recent material being 
some articles by Professor Ayres, Professor Fite, and Professor Perry; there 
are older discussions by Keynes, C. 8. Devas, J. S. Mackenzie, and Professor 
Elwood, and, of course, Bonar’s classic Philosophy and Political Economy 
which, however, is almost entirely historical), would appear to make this paper 
gratuitous. Still, it is believed that this discussion approaches the relationship 
between economics and ethics from a slightly different angle from that of 
Hobson’s thesis, and certainly in a much less technical manner. 
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Economies, since it is an enterprise that investigates man’s at- 
tempts to satisfy his material wants, may indeed be considered, in 
an age of industrialism and competition such as this, in an ‘‘ac- 
quisitive society,’’ as the ‘‘science of survival.’’ Economics and no 
longer biology seems to be the technique that treats of the struggle 
for existence. Those fittest who survive and flourish in an ac- 
quisitive, competitive society must be studied, not by biology or even 
psychology, but rather as specimens subject to economic analysis. 
The point is more than a facetious one. It suggests perhaps that 
the phenomena which are the materials for the operations of eco- 
nomics are too portentous, too indicative of unsolved moral prob- 
lems to be accepted uncritically as the subject-matter of a descrip- 
tive or historical science. By uncritically is meant here specifically 
the failure to distinguish between the normal and the pathological, 
a failure which is not present in some of the disciplines which eco- 
nomics seems to choose as models. Psychology, for example, does 
not confuse the healthy and the morbid; economics too often does. 
And the cause may perhaps be located in the absence of norms and 
standards. ! 

One more point: There have recently been launched attacks 
upon the over-specialization of contemporary science and technical 
knowledge—the late pronouncements of President Butler and 
President Angell are illustrative (the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences represents a more overt realization)—and the plea has 
been made for the introduction of an intellectual synthesis, of an 
age of system-construction. Modern physics is being hailed in many 
quarters as the locus of such a physical synthesis. This challenge 
directed against an over-specialized concern with minutie, against 
an ignoring-of-the-forest-for-the-trees technique, seems to be even 
more applicable to the social sciences than to the natural sciences, 
more applicable perhaps because that hyper-specialized technique 
does not appear to fit the social enterprises as neatly as it does the 
physical disciplines; great gaps of body show here and there. How- 
ever, this indictment of over-specialization should not be confined 
to the realm of fact itself, but must be expanded so as to embrace 
in its charge a criticism of the exclusion, upon the grounds of spe- 
cialization, of value from fact, an exclusion which banishes from 
the social sciences vision along with values. This warning of the 
dangers of such a type of specialization seems particularly perti- 
nent in the case of economics. 

It is felt here that economics may become richer and more vital 
if it puts aside, at least partially, certain feverish efforts to re- 
semble physies or biology. It need not fear that a re-introduction 
of values would open the way for a wholesale return of all the con- 
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cepts of classic political economy, for, as has been noted, when a 
doctrine of ethical import such as that of natural rights is resur- 
rected, it reappears in a new garb; the new form corresponds to the 
empirical instead of the rational. There is scarcely opportunity in 
this connection to mention the significant alteration that such a 
new form effects in ethical as well as in economic operations. It 
may be suggested, however, that the recent emphasis, as in Pro- 
fessor Dewey, upon the operational point of view (using the ex- 
pression made current by contemporary scientific thinking) as ap- 
plied to ethics, namely, that values as well as concepts be tested in 
terms of their operations, may benefit perhaps from a greater de- 
gree of coincidence between two such disciplines as economics and 
ethics; there may be disclosed a new approach to their mutual 
operations which would tend to make the one more susceptible to 
direction and the other less void of content. Certainly, there need 
be no fear of such a coincidence unless economics, on the one hand, 
begins to realize that it has been operating largely with surface 
material, or ethics, on the other, that it has too often neglected ma- 
terial of any nature. 

It is a somewhat depressing paradox that facts and values seem 
so often at odds in economics. The pendulum appears to swing 
from the thesis that the science must be a branch of logic and ethics, 
to the antithesis that it must shun the dim region of norms. Surely, 
there must be a synthesis that unites both in a common field of 
thought. 


GrorGE RAYMOND GEIGER. 
UNIVERSITY oF NortH Daxora. 
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The Logic of Events. An Introduction to a Philosophy of Time. 
AnpREW P. UcHEenKo. (University of California Publications 
in Philosophy, Vol. 12, No. 1.) Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1929. x-+ 180 pp. 


Dr. Uchenko has undertaken a heroic task—to reconcile the 
phenomenology of the spirit with the principles of mathematics. 
Blessed are the peace-makers; if they can enforce the peace they have 
dictated. Sometimes in logic as in life, it may be doubted whether 
conciliation can be as genuine and curative as a good, whole-hearted 
divorce. 

This philosopher would eat his cake and have it. A Hegelian 
at heart, he would like to keep the fusion of logical with epistemo- 
logical problems which makes German metaphysics look so rational 
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and feel so spiritual; but he would also like to share in the triumphs 
of the mathematical logicians, who have been capable of theoretical 
advance just because they cast loose from ‘‘mental philosophy.”’ 
The Logic of Events deals partly with logic, which does not bear 
very obviously upon events—and partly with events, but then the 
logic somehow evaporates. 

The only legitimate way in which the recent advances of logic 
can influence metaphysics is by giving rise to a logical philosophy, 
such as Professor Whitehead (our author’s most frequently quoted 
authority) represents. But Dr. Uchenko’s system is not logical 
philosophy ; it is philosophical logic, which has no claim whatever to 
mathematical or scientific virtue. It begins with a metaphysical 
attitude, and employs alleged logical principles for its defense, 
whereas logical philosophy begins with a single-minded and rigorous 
devotion to logic, from which, by long acquaintance, a certain new 
metaphysical outlook is born. Doctrines with such different ances- 
tries have nothing in common except words; but even those common 
words do not carry common meanings. It is possible to quote 
Whitehead, Johnson, Moore, and others in support of this modified 
Hegelianism, but all the quoted words have changed their meanings 
in the course of their migration from one context to another. This 
is a fact which Dr. Uchenko overlooks. He quotes from so many 
sources that his own point of view is obscured by the constantly 
shifting background of his argument. Were it not for his complete 
oblivion to the intellectual atmosphere which envelops a system 
and colors every one of its terms, he never could harbor the belief 
that he is talking about ‘‘concepts,’’ ‘‘time,’’ ‘‘order,’’ ‘‘rhythms,’’ 
‘‘events,’’ ete., in the same sense as the mathematical logicians, and 
regard the similarity of his phrases and theirs as an agreement of 
thoughts, or their dissimilarity as a disagreement. 

The backbone of his argument is that any serial order is a 
kind of time—apparently, so far as we can see, because time is 
serial; that, therefore, implication, because it exemplifies a mathe- 
matical progression, is temporal. Of course, it is not temporal in 
the ordinary sense, but has a ‘‘time’’ of its own (evidently the 
esoteric mutterings of scientists about ‘‘ different time-systems’’ fire 
the metaphysical imagination, as once the ‘‘fourth dimension’’ of 
some learned mathematicians over-stimulated the Society for Psy- 
chical Research). Now, it is dangerous to deal in time-systems if 
one is not brought up in the tradition of physics. It is even danger- 
ous to quote Principia Mathematica, to use such words as ‘‘type’”’ 
and ‘‘matrix,’’ which are generally identified with that master- 
piece, if one is temperamentally indisposed to think in its purely 
abstract and undialectical terms. Had The Logic of Events been 
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conceived in purely Hegelian language as well as spirit, it might 
have carried a good deal of conviction for the adherents of philo- 
sophical logic. But to the ordinary logician for whom it seems to 
be intended, it is imponderable. The confusion of concepts with 
ideas, of generalization with abstraction (see p. 61), of cognition 
with implication (as when he is told, on p. 69, that ‘‘revelation is 
an addition to the logical ground as such’’), and countless equally 
post-Kantian liberties, remove it from his world. Thus the heroic 
task of rendering the events of Hegelian logic in terms of a White- 
headian logic of events, is still unaccomplished ; the fault is not with 
Dr. Uchenko, but with the simple fact that a circle can not be 
squared. 


Susanne K. LANGER. 
RaDCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The French review, Europe, has two recent numbers which are 
of special interest to students of philosophy. The issue of April 
15, 1927 (No. 52), is devoted to Alfred Loisy with the following 
articles: ‘‘L’influence morale de Loisy’’ by Roger Martin du Gard; 
‘*Un Galilée de l’histoire’’ by Henri de Saussine ; ‘‘ Loisy exegete’’ by 
Ch. Guignebert ; ‘‘Quelques aspects de la pensée religieuse et morale 
d’Alfred Loisy’’ by Jean Baruzi; ‘‘ Alfred Loisy historien des re- 
ligions’’ by Prosper Alfaric; ‘‘Le dernier livre d’Alfred Loisy’’ 
by J. P.; ‘‘Documents Bibliographiques.”’ 

The issue dated February 15, 1930 (No. 86), is devoted to Durk- 
tents: ‘‘Quelques souvenirs’’ by C. Bouglé; ‘‘Sur Durkheim’’ by 
heim’s contribution to sociology, with the following table of con- 
Georges Davy; ‘‘La sociologie religieuse de Durkheim’’ by Marcel 
Granet; ‘‘Lettre 4 R. M.’’ by Raymond Lenoir; ‘‘Durkheim pro- 
fesseur de philosophie: by René Maublanc; ‘‘Note bibliographique 
sur l’oeuvre d’Emile Durkheim.’’ 





